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Poeric wrizing involves thinxing processes which ar^ 
parxiaily^ and perhaps zorally^ different from xhe thinking processes 
-Lnvclvec in rransacricnal wriziag and which are useful in learning 
across the entire range of organized knowledge, including the typical 
sunjects in the scncol corriculua. This paper defines expressive, 
transactional, and poetic language and develops the theory that 
poetic and transactional writing, together, can provide individuals 
With a powerful range of life-long tools for learning. The paper 
lists nine hypotheses about the nature and uses of poetic thinking 
and presents and discusses in reference to these hypotheses a piece 
of writing fcy a 16-year-old girl. (Jfi) 
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As reachers v;e vrould probably all agree that v;e v/ant our 
students ro learn hew to rhink- Typically this means that we 
want then: to nasror rhe process of abstracting, in systematic. 



srep-by-step fashion, fron certain 'concretelv 



cescrioec r acts 



roward a generalization that seenis justified both by the facts 
ana by the logic of the steps • Susanne Langer calls rhis pro- 
cess 'generalizing abstraction.' The thinking involved in this 
process she calls 'discursive thinking. ' 

Lisc'jrsivo think incj , once scar tod , runs on in 
ICS own loosely syllogistic pattern from one 
proposition to another, actually or only poten- 
tially worded, but v/ith prepared forms of con- 
ception alv;ays at hand. vrhere it seizes on any 
r^aterial - sensations, .T.enories, fantasies, 
reflections - it puts its seal of fixity, cate- 
gorical divisions, oppositions, exclusions, on 
every CTierging idea, and aatoraatically nakes 
entities oat of any eier.en^s that will take the 
stamp of denotative words. 

This process that Langer describes is what most teachers 
^0s,fi±:r have 'in nind' as the referent for the word 'thinking.' 
In practice, however, the word logic (or logical) so often sub- 
stitutes for a nore expanded c:efinition like Langer 's that it 
becor.es inextricaLly bound to the v;ord thinking, as if they were 
part of tho b*a:'0 noun, the sar.o phonononon, and not separate words 
with separate re:orents. Ti^us cur language itself becomes part of 
a conditioning procos.s. If v.*o cjn only think of tliinking as 
logical, then v/e cannot conct^iv- of other posr; ii)le k i nr Js of 
thinking which v;oi:ld or.[jloy O':.hor adjectives that have other 

*An earlier mvi briefer v^-rnion of thi:; paper appeared in a publi- 
cation of the 'Writing Acrosr, the Curriculum' Project, V.Vitinq in 
Ilungni tie:> (London : Schools/Council ^University of London"^ rnstTtute 
of Education, 1975). 



referents as descriptors. 

Many of my colleagues in education play a similar gane with 
the v.-ord research, especially those who fancy themselves as 
'scientists.' They use the word rigorous only in conjunction 
%vith experimental research. Because vre tend to accept rigor as a 
necessary characreristic of 'good' research, v-e ^are led by impli- 
cation to think, of experimental research as the only true or good 
or valid kind of research. This attitude is passed on to students 
and here, as v;ith the fusion of logic (ai) and thinking, we have 
fostered another generation of victims of that disease of academia 
theit Meyer /orans called 'hardening of the categories.' 

Susanne Langer notes also that 

rhe sort of abstraction . . . which artists mean 
v;hen they use the v;ord approvingly is of a 
different sort, and its procedures have never 
yet received any sysrenatic study. Pointing 
out that they are not based on generalization 
and are not carried on by discursive thought 
tells us only v/hat they are not, buc provides 
no notion of what they are.^ 

The processes by which artists reach abstractions, she cays, 
are not logical. In fact, logic - discursive thinking - is "not 
only foreign to art, but inimical as well." As a "counterpart" 
to the generalizing abstractions reached through logical processes 
she suggests the term presentational abstraction. By implication, 
then, there is also something calloc] presentational thinking which 
iS distinct from discursive thinking. 

Of presentational abstraction she says the following: 

PrescM^tational abstraction is harder to achieve 
t\\an the gonora lining form familiar to scionfists 
and rocognizcd by epistemolog is ts . 1 1 has no 
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technical formula v/hich carries the entire pat- 
tern from one level of abstractness' to another, 
as progressive generalizations of propositions 
does when it is exercised simultaneously on all 
the terns or all the constituent relations of a 
given order in a system. It has, in fact, no 
series of successi\'e levels of abstractness to 
be reached by all elements in the complex of a 
symbolic projection at the same time. For pur- 
poses of logical analysis , art is unsystematic. 
It involves an interplay of formulative ab- 
stractive and projective acts jjdsed on a dis- 
concerting variety of principles.^ 

Drawing on Langer ' s categories of generalizing and presenta- 
tional abstraction, and on Sapir's notion of expressive language^ 

James Britton has form.ulated a theory of language functions. His 

three principal functions are the expressive {from Sapir) , the 

transactional (from Langer 's generalizing abstraction), and the 

poetic (from Langer ' s presentational abstraction). 

The expressive function encompasses much, if not most, of our 
spoken language and some of our written language- Expressive 
speech, "being more or less intimate, unrehearsed," is language 
"close to the speaker." It tends to follow and to project the 
immediate contours of the speaker's consciousness. What is on his 
mind is 'freely verbalized," and "as he presents his view of 
things ... so he also presents himself.""^ Thus, expressive 
speech provides the means by which people get to know each others- 
it is the primary fabric of social ^intercourse . 

In expressive writing 

i\. i:; l:ar;ijn for cjrantcd that the; writer himself is 
of interest to the reader ; ho feels f ree to jump 
from facts to speculations to personal anecdote to 
emotional out.burt-:t and none of it will be taken 
down and used against him - it is all P«^rt of 
being a person vi s a vis another person.^ 
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Besides this social function, expressive language carries 
a second/ equally import, heuristic function. In expressive 
language we "are likely to rehearse the growing points of our 
forniulation , and analysis of experience." Because we can count 
on a sympathetic and attentive listener or reader^ we feel free 
to begin tentative explorations of the new^ our thoughts half- 
uttered. Our attitudes half-expresse^ / the rest being left to be 
picked up by a listener or reader v;ho is w^illing to take the un- 
expressed on trust. 

As we develop, and as the deniands made on us by our various 
audiences become more stringent and more particular, Britton 
theorizes that our language - especially our written language - 
tends to move out from the expressive in two directions. On the 
one wing it moves toward the transactional and on the other, toward 
the poetic. 

Transactional ^ Expressive > Poetic 

Transactional language 1^ the language we use to get things 

done in the world. Transactional utterances, spoken or written, 

are immediate means to ends outside themselves, and, as such, the 

form a transactional utterance takes, 

the way it is organized, is dictated primarily 
by the desire tc achieve that end efficiently 
. . . Attention co the forms of the language 
is incidental to understanding , and will often 
be minimal. 

Because of this instrumental orientation , transactional language 
is "the typical language of science, of intellectual inquiry, of 
technology, of trade, of planning, reporting, instructing, inform- 
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inc, advising, persuading, arguing, and theorizing - and, of course, 

g 

the language most used in school v/riting.'* 

When we speak or write transactionally , our audience takes it 
for granted that we mean what we say and '.hat what we say can be 
"challenged for its truthfulness to public knowledge," for the 
power of its generalizing abstraction. Logic, evidence, previous 
authority - the nature of the discursive thinking and not the person 
who is speaking - are the criteria by which transactional speech or 
writing are judged, and the listener or r^^ader is "at liberty to 
contextualize v;hat he fin(± relevant" or believable, accepting parts 
of the v;hole and rejecting others. 

Language moving from the expressive to the poetic has just the 

opposite function. A poetic utterance, spoken or written, i£ an 

"immediate end in itself . . . i.e. a verbal artifact, a construct." 

The way the parts are arranged and the way the forms of language 

are handled - the internal organization of the utterance - form 

9 

"an inseparable part of the meaning of the piece." 

Because form and language are integral to meaning (or import) , 

the audience is not free to contextualize a poetic utterance in 

piecemeal fashion, accepting some parts and rejecting others. The 

piece, rather, calls for what Britton calls "global contextuali- 

zation: taking in the piece as a v;hole "virtually" as the writer 

(or speaker) created it or not, having an experience of the piece 

or not. In fact, 

it is taken for granted that true or false is not 
a relevant question at the literal level. What is 
presented may or may not in fact be a representation 
of actual reality but the v;riter takes it for granted 
that his reader v;ill experience what is presented 
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rather in the v/ay he experiences his memories, and 
not use it as a guide book or map in his dealings 
v;ith the world - that is to say, the language is 
not being used instrunientaily as a means of achieving 
something else . . .^^ 

It is this, i,e. written language in the poetic function , 
that I am referring to^the term poetic v;riting, and not a parti- 
cular form of genre or category. 

The results of the five-year study. The Developmnnt of Writing 
/abilities 11-18 , indicate that as students move up in the secondary 
school they do more transactional v/riting and less poetic writing."^"'' 
In the sample of 2000 pieces of v;riting, taken from 65 secondary 
schools, 54% of the v;riting done by first year students was trans- 
actional and 17% poetic (stories, poems, plays). By the seventh 

1 2 

year 34 6 of the writing was transactional and 7% poetic. Although 
it is risky to generalize these findings to other British or 
American secondary schools, it does seem reasonable to say that, 
with the exception of ^Religious Education" in British schools, 
English is the only subject in which poetic writing is widely 
accepted as a legitimate and important activity* Few teachers 
of social studies, for example, would argue that writing stories 
and poems is central to learning social studies or being a social 
scientist, and the same I think is true for other "content" sub- 
jects . 

In fact, if one were to confront most teachers of history or 
social studies or science with the argument that poetic v;riting is 
essential for learning or practising their subject, they would 
probably think he was crazy. Most teachers of these subjects 
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simply v;ouldn't think about it at all. Those who might want to 
would have great difficulty, not because they are closed-minded 
or stupid, but because the implicit view of their subject which 
they have internalized from their training excludes all con- 
siderations to this effect. There would be no 'compatible 
connections* (Bruner's phrase) betv/een such id^as about poetic 
writing and their ideas about how their subject is taught and 
learned. 

The case for English (and R.E.) is really not as different 
as it seems. Although teachers of these subjects often value 
poetic writing (i.e. 'creative' writing), the justification given 
for doing it is usually phrased in terms of the benefits to 
individual self-expression or the appreciation of the beauty and 
power of language. Like most other teachers, they seldom sec 
poetic w^riting as central either to thinking about their subject 
or to the development of thought in general. 

Despite the wide acceptance of this rationalistic bias, I 
am convinced that poetic writing involves thinking processes - 
mental operations - which are at least partially, and perhaps 
even totally, different from the thinking processes involved in 
transactional writing. I am also convinced that these thinking 
processes are not relevant solely to English or the arts or the 
humanities, but are useful in learning across the entire range of 
organized knowledge - including the typical subjects in the school 
curriculum* Poetic writing, like transactional writing, can make 
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a unique contribution to the overall mental development of in- 
dividuals, as well as to their thinking about math or biology 
or history or whatever. Together poetic and transactional 
writing can provide individuals with a powerful range of life- 
long 'tools' for learning. 

Even if v;e accept the long-standing noticri that poetry in- 
volves intiution, feelings, imagination while discursive writing 
involves facts, analysis, logic, we still must confront the 
possibilities for learning attached to the operation of intuition 
and imagination in all aspects of education and life. It is an 
accident of fairly recent Western culture that analysis is valued 
over intuition and not, I think, something inherent in the nature 
of thinking itself. Even such a seemingly encrenched rational 
psychologist as Jerome Bruner is now arguing vigorously for 
attention in schools to the development of intuition as a primary 
tool of thought. 

. . . the aim of a balanced schooling is to enable 
•the child to proceed intuitively when necessary 
and to analyze when appropriate.-^-^ 

Bruner believes that intuition, or 'intuitional thinking' 
as he calls it, provides both the most powerful means of 'problem- 
finding' and of beginning the process of ' problem-sdving . ' In 
his terms we are more likely to sense a problem, have a hunch 
about how to get started solving it, and guess at shortcuts to 
the final solution intuitively than we are analytically. Analysis 
comes in when we gather more data to check what we have done, 
correct errors, and develop a coherent proof or theory to present 
the solution convincingly and economically. Thus intuition can be 
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'backstopped and disciplined by more rigorous techniques of 
problem-solving i.e., analysis . 

My concern here is with what I take to be the unique fea- 
tures of poetic thinking, and what follows is a list of hypoth- 
eses about the nature and uses of poetic thinking. Admittedly 
they are crude and overlapping. Nonetheless, hope they may 
be useful to researchers and teachers alike in shaping experi- 
ments and descriptive investigations. 

1. The central activity in poetic writing, and therefore 

in poetic thinking, is metaphor-making: seeing and saying 

(and 'showing') those 'compatible connections' which we 

perceive to exist between various aspects of our experience. 

These metaphors are not 'merely decorative' in any sense. 

Rather, they provide the basic intellectual process by 

which man represents his experiences of the world, whether 

in images or in words, and recognizes the representations 

14 

■ made by . . . other people.' 

2. Poetic writing necessitates the combined functioning 
of certain mental operations which tend to be separated 
in transactional writing . Operations like classifying , 
generalizing, speculating, theorizing tend to happen 
serially, linearly in transactional writing. The com- 
binatory nature of metaphor forces a simultaneity of 
these functions. 

3. Poetic writing tends to force words close to things 
(see Emerson) by demanding the creation of a 'real' context 
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for its events - a three-dimensionality - which the 
linearity and thrust toward logical abstraction of 
transactional writing casts off. 

4. New information is made functional in poetic v/riting^ 
put to use in making a construct for a purpose, and this 
f unctionalism is missing from much of school-sponsored 
transactional writing. 

5. Poetic writing offers emphathic possibilities to the 
writer - living other roles , putting oneself in other 
peoples' shoes - and so extends the scope of the writer's 
sensibility and his grasp of human and natural history in 
ways that transactional writing does not. 

6. Poetic writing encourages the interplay of first and 
.second-hand experience in the construction of its artifacts. 

(Transactional writing tends to force those modes of experi- 
ence apart, which creates the problem of which one pupils 
should use first and how they should be 'taught' to move 
from one to the other) . 

7. Poetic writing necessitates a transaction between the 
writer and his material which much of the extrinsically 
motivated 'report' writing in school subjects does not. 

8. Because of its centering in feeling and valuing, and 
thus its inherent personal-ness as a mode of communication, 
poetic writing forces the writer to have a real concern 
with his audience. (It also permits the self to be an 
important audience) . 

11 
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9. Poetic v/riting engenders a more intense engagement 
with language and with the forms language takes. Thus 
moments occur in which the writer's unconscious is fused 
v;ith his consciousness in a process which seems to take 
the art of writing out of his 'control.' (i.e. the muse 
or demon takes over.) 

What 'follows here is a piece of writing by a 16~year old 
girl .which I have commented on briefly in the light of some of 
my hypotheses. I only want to suggest how this might be done 
with a much larger sample of poetic writing drawn from subjects 
across the curriculum. 

JO MY FIRST DAY IN THE WORKHOUSE. 

So this was to be my new home. I looked at the hugh 
building in front of me. I once saw some army Barracks, and 
this new home of mine reminded me of them. All around me were 
big walls, and the gates were guarded. Why? Surely I wasn't 
going to be locked in? A feeling of nausea gripped at my 
stomach. Oh God, what have I done to have to live here? I 
knew the answer though. The reason I had been sent to this 
workhouse, was because I'm poor. Surely that isn't a crime? 

'You boy, come here,' the bellowing voice shattered my 
thoughts, and I hurried over. 

"Come v/ith me, come on, I haven't got all day" he 
shouted. 
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^iictv vir^^ vo cioxnq? V.iio was this v\an? Oh, help r-.e 
*' i^>re:'* ho pointed to a wooden door. 

"I turr.^'-i tht^ handle no rvoaii 1'/ . I pcc^red inside^ and looked 
awav Jia» ^' ] V . The sxsht rv^lo rie feel sick. 01(j wo-rujn tind 

chil^•f^'^n were ^-r.r-::,ed tu-^cthor m thi;^ *:ilt, hy reor':: . It was 
frr-^ezinv; col'i and they w^Me all hijd(]led t.^jOther, trying to 
ke*-p warn. * >h God, 3'jroly I * ^: not to I ivi^ IWi^n^, with all these 

; t n i n cc. . " t hr^^ ran -.'^l.o had r.h.j;rt'od r.c the way in, 
thrw/it a dra:> : i^r o: I ro'.i5.;^r .,> and a :d)irt i/i y hand^. I had to 
hand clot.h^;^:. ^.;vor to iiir, 

■'r:i']nt, ;,;-:a," lie sheath- i. i-verycne ro\'od quickly, hurrying 
,.a:.t -an. 

jor-'^itrr-;. •A!u:^re al; as k i : lia,,! to r^Uv^:^ was filthy, 

a;; thv:^ uth^n- r^;^:^^-- . Vne ht;d,;> wt^ra:^ so close t c^ac^the r , there was 
no rc-::-"^, to wal". arv.:..nd, or evwi ciian:e. Mice rjcarrioi around 
the ro^'X as w. all trird o ^o'"^ ^lt^-:-p ne h.i^; woollen boards. 

Silly ^.^^y ha.in*t eaten that h^y. and I vas froesinq. I dxdn*t 
sleep that nidit. The stenoa, hunaer, cold and lonclmes'i^ ^ade 
r..-^ ct y ::.05;t o: t niaht . 

At ai.,-c it 6 a.n. the next r ornma t!o- ran > wiio I later learned 
wa:i th'. ward '-aater woKt^ r--^ i;o. 

T*:'-' ■ • h.H^r wa^ I la.^iiTht ':y f^'^^^t were al :>ut to 

dro;" off. Wo aot ..iressod in cur unilor:-^, an ^ wv^nt to a huge roo^ 
callei th--^ T^^nina Foc-^. rich ha 1 a towl of 7rue 
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pieco of brca.i. Notiiin^j olst . 

"'!uvoI" L^vl lowed out. tlic raw. We quickly tiiii out ot tlu.* 

The next thinq wau 5chool • I lool-un^i forward to this, as 
I*d always lovci school when I liv.'d at h.orno, V^o rr.arche(] down 
tno road and irit:.> tlu^ achcoi (jate:-;. I r^oon reali^r^e l thin^is 
woaid L^e diiiurtiiit. I'd forqotti:n how we'd used to lunoro 
•those workhiOuisr- kid;i.* Foraotten how we'd lauqiied at then. 
Forgotten how wo'd toa^^^jd and _]eore(i trieru But T r. 'jon r onuTd^ered • 
Oh yv3l .\cw It vvas n;y tarn. dlu* taants of ^ly old friends was 
r.zr() tfian I r.' il^ Lear. I ran oat c^t r:chool , blmrily (iown the 
road. I had to ge^ cjt. They'd novcr take r:e back. I'd die 
if they locked rf m that, "[.rison'' a^iam. 

I sat cryin.. in this ""lunishi-cnt rocr-i." T sl.oald havo known 
1 coul.in't e;^c.;i^.'e. I hsid to 5ren = ,: one whole day lacked in the 
' ^:an -d-.Ten t ioc~' ^ witiiout f;,:-cpd. or water. There war; no furniture 



t:i.e ren at vork oat of thi::. Tht^y iiad to do hard r-onotcnous }obs, 
■:iuch as 3t:.;ne^ hroakma, for r^>a;] rakkma, or pickin<3 olc. rope to 
"^iko c tor c/ialkiri^; the flartks of n^.ips. 

At the erii of the da/, I wjs lot cut of this 'cell' an;] went 
wC ry 'r vl.' I talkc.l to so—; of ry v^ork rates. They told ^e 
Uj-oat th'^ * r khL,:^as^^ . In ot^o --lytn^^r a hoy oo'i^aho.i cent i n uo a=^ 1 y . 
*; -"-at^-^ * M : [;■•''. i do.,- t ni^rdt* :'are on//.KJah, the n.^xt 

norninj he w,i;- o/aJ. I v. is 5^!iOCKed, tMjt evr> rye no took this as a 
•natural occurence. I a^^oke in the pornina, oifter prayma all 
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nijht, it was a nitjt.Lrr'aro, to the 3ar,o neqlected^ dingy room, 
to face another day, which would 5'.ct the pattern ol ny life, 
for the next 10 years. 

The vjii l':. i.le:.^cr ipt: ion of thiii day is hiqhly d^-t. -ilud. 
The w<)rk\in\:.:<* i;; a Miuqi.^' bui,hiin<j with 'hi<di walls,' like 
• sort.e Arry Barracks' she had seen, and the 'aates* arc •guarded.' 
A belluw.HM voice shattered her thouv^hts. vShe •turned the handle 
ne'^vously.' The 'dornitr?ry' wms 'filthy' and *nico scurried 
around the^ roor. ' 

Tills carefvil Jeiiictieii of the physical setting^ the *tor?,??* 
of the place, an:i her teelm^^s cremates a 'real' context for Pre- 
sent a n'j what s.^r knows about workhouses that the logical demands 
of transactional writing do rvot pe m t . (See hypothesis 1). By 
actually 'feelin.r herself present m this setting, and the 
exp'erienc-.'^ ed' it, sho deve 1 ps-vs aiid co":j:^^un icates an empathy wxth 
Its mliabitants I See hry^o the s i s 3). 

I'd for^jotten how we used to tcas; those 
workhouse kids.* Forgotten how we'd laughed 
at * ;iern. Forgotten !iow we'r: tease and jeered 
ther^. But I soon rercnbered- Oh ycsl Now 
It was ry turn. T!^o taunts of ny old friends 
was rore than I could bear. 

'^}ie IS interacting intensely with her material, but to 

ce^^e to tcr-^s with t*ie 'experience* tor herself and to cornmuni* 

cate her feel in is - her sense of the degradation of people con^ 

Signed to such a place - ^o others {See hypotheses 5, B, and i) , 

Because of the intensity of her feolinas, she noves her second- 

hand cxporionrr-e of workhouses oained fron books or lectures (or 



both) closor to iir^it-hand oxperiviice - ir.akincj it rp.orG a 
"virtual* cx^>c»rience of workhouses than rho has had before • 
(See hypctiiesis 4). 

To suin up: Shu- has put her inf orniat ion , her feolinqs, her 
perception, hor mcniorior, to use in naking a poetic construct - 
something * artlike' wiiich ha:3 value and *^eaning for her and 
perhaps for others. Thus information has been transformed into 
knowledge r r>erccption into knowing, through her engagenent in 
t horse men ta 1 processes - this thinking - which is unique to the 
poetic function in writing and the poetic rr.ode of discourse. 
Certainly r-ucii of history or geography or classics or science 
requires these kinds of thinking for the fullc<.t learning to 
occur. All stuOents need to engaye in this kind of thinking 
in all areas of their lives if the are to boccrro full, creative ^ 
s viT. i j ci t h e L I ■.: h I J :r a n b e i n q ;s . 

Robert P. Parker, Jr. 
As s oc i a t e Professor 
ruutgcrs Uni versi ty 
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